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ABSTRACT . . . . .. . o - 

After discussing tne view that ethnic and 

socioeconomic status are, undesirably, predictive of academic success 
fe a only 3 or 4% of bhe Indians in Northwest Washington were high 
school graduates at the time of writing) , this document sketches the 
rationale and methods of western Washington State College's (WWsC) 
Project Catch-Up (PCU) . Described as a 6-week summer residence 
program for junior high age youth who came from backgrounds of ethnic- 
minority status or poverty and who exhibit high potential but low 
achievement, PCU provided formal instruction in the areas of language 
arts, art, science, and math, j-t is reported that PCU, a 
demonstration project in 1966 and 1967, became in * ar 

project with a 10— year follow-up evaluation; this p^ report ^ 

describes the 1969 summer program and presents a follow-up evaluation 
(as of June 1970) of participant groups from 1966 to June 1970. 
Although 4 standardized tests (administered yearly) were to be oart 
of the follow-up since 1968, results "have not been completely 
analvzed and will be reported at a later date." After discussing 
dropout rates and mean grade point averages for the participant 
groups from 1966 to June 1970, the report concludes that PCU seems to 
be successful in effecting better school retention. Appended are 
1 959-70 peu expenditures, a description of WWSC's Fellowship Program 
for Experienced Teachers of the Disadvantaged, and a paper on the 
results of the 1968 and 1969 administrations of the California 
Psychological Inventory. (The other 3 standardized tests are the 
California Mental Maturity Test and the California Achievement Tests 
of Reading and Arithmetic.) A related document Is RC 005 774. (BO) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

A recent summary of all available literature on the education of the 
American Indian concluded that for the most part the record thus far has 
' been one of disappointment and frustration (Berry, 1968). In part, this 
failure appears to be related to the white man’s long-standing conviction 
that education should be directed toward assimilation of the Indian denying 
all aspects of his cultural heritage. Results of boarding school and public 
school educational policies for the American Indian have produced an ethnic 
gproup ten percent of which has no formal schooling and nearly 60 percent 

has less than an eighth grade education. 

Recognition that only 3 or 4 percent of the American Indian popu- 
lation in Northwest Washington was graduating from high school and that the 
drop-out rate in general was significantly higher for youth from poverty 
circumstances was the stimulus for the initiation of Project Catch-Up m 
the summer of 1966. A six-week summer residence program for junior high 
age youth from American Indian, Mexican and Anglo ethnic backgrounds, the 

program has aimed at altering negative self-concepi .. , ^ motivational 

levels, and decision making abilities, and encouraging the young people to 
plan Tnox'e realistically for the future. Approaches used to achieve these 
goals have been residence in attractive dormitories, maximum experience 
with academic success, close personal contact with staff and a wide variety 
of new recreational activities. This is a report of the 1969 summer pro- 
gram, activities during the 1969-70 academic year, and the follow-up 
evaluation of the 1966, 1967, 1968, and 1969 participant groups. 
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II. METHOD 
A. Study Design 

Af ter- the first two demonstration summer programs of 19o6 and 1VJ67, 
Project Catch-Up was redesigned to extend over five summer (1968-1972) with 
extensive follow-up during the following academic years (Mason, 1970). The 
primary intent of the program is to evaluate the effect of an intensive 
summer program in altering the expected dropout rate for young people from 
poverty backgrounds and improving negative self-concepts and low aspira- 
tional levels. 

Because of previously noted behavioral differences in participant 
groups and staff orientations (Mason, 1969a, b) in the design each summer 
program is treated as a separate experiment with the data to be collated 
only after the five summers have been completed. Objective tests are 
administered the first dry of each summer program and repeated after 
completion of each academic year. The object: -e . asurc ■ e 

California Test of Mental Maturity (Sullivan, Clark and Tiegs, 1957), 
California Achievement Tests (Tiegs and Clark, 1957) and the Cali for la 
Psychological Inventory (Gough, 1957). Repeated behavioral observat a 
are also collected during the academic year. 

B . Participants for the 1969 Summer Program . 

The s lection of participants as in former years was made frc.n union 
high teaches ... ’ , counselors’ and school administrators’ nominations c ‘ :hose 
students who best met the criteria of academic potential for at lea t high 
school completion, achievement below potential and evidence of soc. c- 
cultural deficit. Fifty participants were selected including 30 A' mean 
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Indians (15 boys and 15 girls), 6 Mexicans (3 girls and 3 boys) and 
14 Anglos (7 boys and 7 girls). Forty-eight arrived at the beginning of the 
program (an Indian boy and an Indian girl decided at the last minute not to 
participate and were not replaced). All 48 completed the program. 



C. Staff for the 1969 Summer Program 

The staff included the Project Director, Professor of Psychology, 
Western Washington State College ; the Co-Director, Principal of Mountain 
View School, Ferndale, Washington; two language arcs instructors, two math 
instructors, two art instructors, two science instructors, three counselors 
and four junior counselors. All of the instructors were experienced public 
school teachers. One from each discipline had previous experience with 
the project and one was new. The three counselors were experienced 
teachers with previous experience with the project and the four junior 
c nselors were drawn from able college students. For the first time one 
of the junior counselors was Indian and one black. All staff lived m the 
dormitory with the participants during the six-week summer session. 



III. THE 1969 SUMMER PROGRAM 

A. Academic Program ■ 

The subject matter areas of the academic program remained essentially 

the same with the over-all objective of individualizing instruction as 
much as was possible. Classes were held daily with language arts and art 
back to back in the morning and science and math in the afternoon. 
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The theme of the language arts classes weis "Communication and Conflict” 
and focused on reading, writing, speaking and listening. Writing projects 
included attention to the origin and development of language utilizing the 
film, "Alphabet Conspiracy," and introduced the international phonetic 
alphabet; writing daily journals; publishing People'^ Ketch-U£., the Project’s 
weekly newspaper; letter writing and creative writing. Speaking and 
listening project included communication games, telephone activities, 
learning by association games and analysis of rock music using re^ordo and 
words . Reading included extensive use of paper backs, the local newspaper , 
vocabulary building, speed reading and reference work using the local 
telephone directory, dictionary and a thesaurus. Dramatics were initiated 

outside of class. 



The art program this year shifted from the previous emphasis on craft 
skills and the completion of a variety of projects to an emphasis on the 
student's role in decision making and personal responsibility for self- 
direction and evaluation. An attempt was made to create an environment in 
which the students determined their own goals and made decisions relative 
to the execution and evaluation of degree of success in achieving the goals. 
The instructors remained available to encourage and give alternate suggestions 
The materials used by the students to effect this environment covered a 
range from basic craft items such as leather and clay to sculp Lure, drawing 

and painting. 

The major objectives of the quantitative skills classes were to have 
students become aware of how they individually learned mathematics , to 
improve their attitude toward the study of math, to encourage maturity 
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toward learning, to broaden their concept of ''what is mathematics" and to 
provide successful experiences in math. _ Basic to these objectives was 
the realization that each student had the opportunity to decide to what, 
extent and in what manner he would actively involve himself in the 
learning situation. An attempt was made to create a situation where the 
decisions the students made to do or not to do a task were made clear to 
them. The usual pattern for the classes followed the general routine of 
the student appearing, choosing an activity, staying with the activity as 
long as it was interesting, changing to another activity or leaving a. or 
some free time activity. The emphasis was on the individual student and 
his progress rather than on subject matter. 4ctivities included games, 
an adding machine, drawings, selected topics in books, pro 0 ramrn_d material, 

slide rule, construction and movies. 

The head science instructor proved to be a highly structured individual 
who found it difficult to modify the instructional methods of lecturing and 
demonstration he used in his regular class room. 2 The subject matter ror 
the summer included marine invertebrates and their habitats, introduction 
to microscope and the micro world, the respi-atory system, the heart and 
circulation, and sex and reproduction. The field trips arranged and the 
out-of- class science activities were responded to more favorably than was 
trhe structured class-room situation, 

B • Cultural , Recreational and. C onn s e 1 in g /- c t i v i ti 1 e o 

Only three activities were arranged during the six-week period which 
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fortunately, the second science teacher had had previous experience 
in the project- and was able to' add individual projects which added to the 
;cience program. 
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included all of the participants and staff. It was felt that on all-pro ject 
activity should be arranged early in the program to increase maximum 
identification with the program but that all-project activities scheduled 
too frequently created a "herding atmosphere." At the end of the first 
week a trip to Vancouver, British Columbia, was arranged, during the middle 
cf the program the participants visited Seattle Civic Center and the final 
event was a picnic at the Project Director's lake house for sailing, water 
skiing, a salmon barbecue and Mexican food. 

Other recreational and cultural activities were arranged by individual 
- staff members for small volunteer groups of participants. These included 
■ camping trips , fishing, movies, plays, skating, bowling, swimming, chess, 
games and just talking in the dorms. Regular small group discussion 
groups were organized, met bi-weekly, and were lead by the counselors and 
junior counselors. These focused on dormitory governance, personal feelings 
and attitudes about the project and the participants' own life situations 
and the participants' plans for the future. 

IV. RESULTS OF THE 1969 SUMMER PROGRAM 

Standardized tests were administered at the beginning of the summer 
program and again in May, 1970. These included the California Mental 
Maturity Test (C.M.M.T.), the California Achievement Test (C.A.T.) and the 
California Psychological Inventory (C.P.I.). The results of the follow-up 
evaluation have not been completely analyzed and will be reported at a 
later date. 
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The results of the init'al testing were comparable to the 196;' results . 

On the California Mental Maturity Test the Anglos scored significantly 
higher on all three C.M.M.T. sub-scores than did the Indian or Mexican 
(Mean total I Q.’s were Anglo 97.50, Indian 93.12 and Mexican 85.7a). 

Identical results were observed in reading and arithmetic achievement 
scores with all three groups functioning on the average one year below 
grade placement. Responses to the California Psychological Inventory &lso 
validated previous findings (Mason, 1959a). A significant ethnic differen 
occurred, ordered with Anglos highest and Indians lowest and the previously 
noted sex difference of males reporting more positive attitudes than 
females was also supported. 

Morale remained high among the participants and staff alike during the 
entire six-week session. Class attendance was unusually good and the 
students for the most part were actively involved in both the academic and 
recreational activities. The design of this summer’s program appeared to 
have achieved the most effective balance between some structure yet 
allowed maximum independence for decision making on the part of the parti 
cipants. All of. the 1969 participants completed the 1969-1970 academic 
year successfully and all are enrolled in school for the coming year. 

V. PROJECT CATCH-UP ACTIVITIES FOR 1969-1970 ACADEMIC YEAR 

Tn September 1969, 14 Masters of Education candidates enrolled in 
an E.P.D.A. Fellowship Program for Experienced Teachers of the Disadvantaged 
funded by the Office of Education and directed by the Director of Project 
Catch-Up (See Appendix B for a description of the Fellowship Program). 

During the academic year the Fellows completed the course requirements for 
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their Master's degree with a summer practicum experience proposed for them 
as the teaching staff for Project Catch-Up, 1970. Frequent seminars were 
scheduled ..during the school year for the Fellows with speakers from Indian 

tribal groups, migratory centers, and representative schools which further 

* 

extended the impact of Project Catch-Up. The Fellows, also, acted as 
tutors for some of Project Catch-Up participants and consulted with schools 
about particular academic problems. In the Spring of 1970 the Fellows 
visited all the schools in the area, arranged for nominations of participants 
for the 1970 program, interviewed the candidates and selected those students 
who appeared most likely to gain from the Project experience. 

Also in September 1969 5 a new field representative began visiting 
schools and getting acquainted with participants. Some group discussions 
were organized and all participants who could be located were contacted. It 
was the field representative's responsibility to organize. the Project 
Catch-Up reunion which occurred in January, 1970. Somewhat less successful 
than previous years it was recognized that mixing participants from the 
8th grade through seniors in high school covered too wide an age range for 
comfortable communication. Plans were made for subsequent years to schedule 
tworeunions — one for older participants and one for more recent "graduates." 

Project Catch-Up staff members did not schedule a workshop for area 
public school personnel as was done the previous year. Instead, the 
La Conner school district -organized a Workshop on the Relationship of 
Indian Culture and Education. (See Appendix C.) Discussion leadeis at the 
workshop included the Project Director and Co-Director so any additional 
conferences would have duplicated the efforts of the La Conner District. It 
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was particularly gratifying to have the district that services the children 
from the Swinomish Tribe assume this responsibility as many of the teachers 
in the area have been reported to be limited in their understanding of the 
Indian Culture. 



VI. FOLLOW-UP STATUS OF THE 1966, 1967, 1968 and 1969 PARTICIPANT GROUPS 

Of the 99 participants who completed the 1966 summer program two have 
dropped out of school, three girls have married (one of the three completed 
high school), three have had babies but have returned to school, and the 
.whereabouts of five is not known. One Mexican- American girl completed high 
school early and finished her freshman year at the University of Washington 
during the academic year, 1969-1970. She plans to transfer to Western 
Washington State College for Fall quarter, 1970. Thirteen have graduated 
from high school and three of these have registered for Western's Fall 
quarter. Therefore, four of the 49 1966 participants are known to have 
dropped from school before completing high school and five cannot be 
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located ; a 19% fatality rate. 

Of the 47 participants who completed the 1967 program, one has dropped 
from school, two cannot be located and one was killed in an automobile 
accident. Four of the 47, then, are not in school*, a 9% loss. 

Of -the 48 participants who completed the 1968 program, one has 
dropped from school, one is married, and one was drowned*, a 6% loss. As was 
noted above, all of the 48 participants in the 1969 program are m school. 

In summary, then, 16 of the 192 participants are either school 
casualties, cannot be located or are deceased. .this over-all 8-o loss is 
markedly below the expected national rate of 25 percent for lower-middle 
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